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the ear ; while its insatiable gluttony and spirit of depre- 
dation more than counterbalance the beauty of its external 
form. 

Proudly indeed the peacock moves along, as though he were 
the very king of birds ; proudly he extends that glittering tail 
of his, brightly jewelled, as it seems in the glory of the sun- 
shine,— but he is only beautiful to the eye. What poet can sing 
in praise of the peacock ? Surely the turtle dove, with its plain 
Quaker garb and endearing manners, is far more worthy of the 
poet's song. Pleasant it is to listen to the cuckoo, the plain 



song-cuckoo of Bottom the weaver— the beauteous stranger ot 
the grove, the messenger of spring. But the peacock has no 
other recommendation than that of a fair exterior, a gay and 
gorgeous plumage, — says Young : — 

" How rich the peacock ! what bright glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the sun ! 
He proudly spreads them to the golden ray, 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day ; 
With conscious state the specious round displays, 
And slowly moves amid the waving blaze." 



GROTTO OP ST. PAUL AT MALTA. 




NATURAL GROTTO, DEDICATED TO ST. PAUL, IN THE ISLAND OF MALTA. 



In the Mediterranean Sea, about fifty miles from the coast of 
Sicily, is the Island of Malta. It was in the olden time known 
by the name of Oberia, afterwards Ogygia, and was called by 
the Greeks Melita, from which, at last, the Saracens formed 
the appellation of Malta. It is little else than a bare rock, 
about twenty miles in length and twelve in breadth, and 
although it is sometimes called by its inhabitants the flower of 
the sea, possesses little to deserve that name. It produces no 
more corn than barely suffices to maintain its residents for six 
months in the year. Many expedients have been resorted to 
for the purpose of rendering the ground more fruitful, but all 
have failed. Ship-loads of earth have been brought from 
Sicily, and the rocky bottom covered therewith, but the soil 
has in a short time crumbled into dust, there being but little 
rain to preserve it in a proper adhesion. Its inhabitants 
amount to about sixty thousand. The common language of 
the country is a corrupt Arabic, but Italian is spoken in some 
of the towns. 



Malta has had many masters. It is supposed to have been 
originally peopled by the Phcecians ; but these were driven 
out by the Phoenicians, who, in their turn, were conquered and 
expelled by the irresistible power of the Grecian army. The 
Carthaginians won it from the Greeks, but the Roman eagle 
alighted on its craggy heights, and the Carthaginians w<gre sub - 
dued. Upon the declaration of the Roman empire, Malta was 
taken by the Goths ; the Goths were beaten by the Saracens ; 
the Saracens by the Normans. From 1090 to the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, it had the same masters as Sicily, but was 
then presented to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had been successively driven from Palestine and Rhodes. The 
order took possession of their island home, and were henceforth 
recognised in history as the Knights of Malta. 

The Grand Master of the order immediately employed him- 
self in putting the island in a state of defence. The news had 
reached him that the Turkish emperor, Soliman, had given 
orders to Sinan Bassa, whom he had sent to besiege Tripoli, to 
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destroy in his passage the Knights of St. John, whom he 
was pleased to designate as a nest of robbers. Time was 
precious, the danger was imminent, but the knights and 
people laboured hard to prepare for the defence ; and when 
Sinan landed, and attentively considered the Castle of St. 
Angelo — 

" Whose stony strength 
Would laugh a siege to scorn"— 

he said to his Corsair, Dragut, who pressed him to begin the 
attack: "Dost thou see that castle? The eagle, certainly, 
could not place its nest on the summit of a steeper rock ; to 
reach it we ought to have wings like the eagle, for all the 
troops in the world would not be able to force it." He, 
however, ravaged the island, and laid siege to the capital, 
from which he was repulsed with great slaughter. 

In 1565 another attack was made by the Turks upon the 
island. The battle Was long and terrible, and the siege pro- 
tracted to a very lengthened period. The knights exhibited 
the utmost bravery and activity. La V alette, the Grand 
Master was dangerously wounded ; and when some of his 
friends wished him to retire, he replied, "At seventy-one, can 
I finish my life more gloriously than by dying among my 
brethren.?" The Turks were repulsed with the truest Courage, 
and never again set foot in Malta. La Yalette built a town on 
the theatre of his glory', which he called by his own name. 
Thither was removed the convent of the knights, and in order 
that the work might be free from all pecuniary interruption, 
when money failed they paid in copper, which was afterwards 

ailed in, arid the full value given for it. In 1738 the island 
was surrendered to the French, and the order of knighthood 
suspended, while the knights themselves were dispersed. In 
1800 it was taken by the English. 

But apart from all this, there is a peculiar interest attaching to 
the island of Malta, from the circumstance in the life of the great 
Apostle which there occurred. On hiB voyage to Rome, " there 



arose a tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon," which drove the 
vessel out of her course, and filled those ancknt mariners 
with fear and trembling, and falling into a place were two 
seas met, they ran the ship aground. "And the centurion 
commanded that they which could swim should cast them- 
selves first into the sea, and the rest some on boards, and some 
on broken pieces of the ship, and so it came to pass that they 
escaped all safe to land. And when they were escaped, then 
they knew that the island was called Melita." 

The remembrance of the visit of St. Paul to the island is 
preserved by the people, and the recollections of the viper 
which fastened on his hand, the sick men which he healed, 
the wonder of his short residence, are still cherished. Tradi- 
tion points out a grotto where it is said the Apostle dwelt. 
There an image of the saint had been erected and a chapel 
built. Say the people, when the sainted missionary shook the 
viper off his hand, he pronounced a malediction on ali venom- 
ous reptiles in the island, and that thenceforward they dis- 
appeared entirely. Curative properties are attributed to the 
white substance which is taken from the damp walls of the 
grotto, and which resembles magnesia in its appearance. This 
is sold very extensively in Malta, and is also an important 
object of commerce. Each year a considerable quantity is 
exported to Sicily, Italy, and the East Indies. 

Malta was then in a state very differ ent from the splendid 
condition in which the Knights left it in our own days. There 
was only one town in the island, called " Citta Notabile" (now 
Citta Vecchia), but which was a miserable, half-deserted place, 
partially surrounded by a mouldering wall : — there was only 
one fortress, named St. Angelo, and it was partly in ruins, 
while the whole of its artillery consisted of one small cannon, 
two falcons, and a few iron mortars, The entire population 
amounted only to 12,000 and these were poor and wretched, 
owing to the barrenness of the soil, and the frequent descents 
of the Barbary corsairs, who frequently carried off the inhabi- 
tants of the villages into slavery. 



SIR JOSHUA EETN0LDS, 



Joshua Reynolds was born at Plympton, in Devonshire* July 
16, 1723. He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds and 
Theophila Potter, his wife, and was the tenth of eleven 
children, five of whom died, in their infancy. His father was 
obliged to eke out the small emoluments of his living by 
teaching a grammar school, and in this Joshua is supposed to 
have received the first rudiments of knowledge, amongst the 
rest, of the classics, though he did not during his after life 
give many evidences of classical learning. At a very early 
age he showed, like many other great painters, a strong incli- 
nation for art. His first attempts at drawing were from copies 
done by his sisters, and prints that he chanced to meet with 
amongst his father's books, particularly those in Dry den's 
Plutarch; but his greatest store lay in Jacob Cult's book of 
" Emblems," which his mother, a native of Holland, brought 
with her from that country. When but eight years of age, he met 
with the " Jesuits' Perspective," and read it with such diligence 
and attention that he made himself complete master of it, 
and never after required any further instruction in this im- 
portant part of an artist's education. He soon put the know- 
ledge hejrrthus acquired into practice, by making a drawing of 
the Grammar School at Plympton, which, being raised on 
stone pillars, afforded a good subject for illustration. He next 
began to sketch portraits of the members of his own family, 
and at last meeting Richardson's "Treatise on the Art of 
Painting," his vocation became fixed. His admiration for 
Raphael now became so great, that that master appeared to 
him " superior to the most illustrious names either of ancient 
or of modern times, a notion which lie loved to indulge in all 
the days of his life." 

As he grew up this love for art became more and more mani- 
fested, and his rather, instead of endeavouring to warp his mind 
in another direction, wisely determined no; only to allow, but 



to assist him in following his bent. He therefore placed him 
when seventeen years of age in the studio of Hudson, an artist 
of great celebrity at that day. British art was, however, in so 
low a condition at that time, that to stand at the head of it 
argued no great talent or efficiency, and it does not appear that 
Hudson's genius was very soaring. The agreement made by Mr. 
Reynolds was that Joshua should remain with him four years, 
but might be discharged before that period if his master thought 
fit. Upon his arrival in London he was for some time employed 
in copying Gucrcino's drawings, which he did with suchfidelity 
that Northcote says that many of these early productions are 
preserved in the cabinets of the curious in various parts of the 
kingdom, in the belief that they are originals. Most people are 
now of opinion that this was not the best way of commencing 
the education of a young artist, but Reynolds always acknow- 
ledged that it gave him at least correctness of eye, in which, 
when he came under Hudson's tuition, he was very deficient. 
In fact he had received none of that preliminary training in 
drawing and designing, which the schools of design, now-a- 
days, place within the reach of the humblest, and all his life 
long he felt his deficiency in this respect, and bitterly regretted 
it. Ali Ms attempts at anatomical drawing were total 
failures. 

He did not long continue to copy, however, but soon began 
to paint, and progressed so rapidly, that in a very short time 
he made his master jealous. There was an old woman in the 
house, a servant, and Reynolds painted her so well, that 
Hudson foresaw his fame and began to fear him. The por- 
trait was placed amongst others in Hudson's gallery, and was 
so much admired and praised by visitors, that the artist came 
to the conclusion that, now that his pupil was his rival, he 
should get rid of him. Accordingly, a few days afterwards, 
a pretext for taking this step accidentally presented itself. 



